JOHN DRYDEN

The Course is finished which thy Fates decreed,

And thou from thy Corporeal Prison freed:

Soon has thou reached the Goal with mended Pace;

A World of Woes dispatch'd in little space:

Forced by thy Worth thy Foe, in Death become

Thy Friend, has lodged thee in a costly Tomb;

There yet remained thy Fun'ral Exequies,

The weeping Tribute of thy Widow's Eyes;

And those indulgent Heav'n has found the0 way

That I, before my Death, have leave to pay.

My Father even in Cruelty is kind,

Or heaven has turned the Malice of his Mind

To better uses than his Hate design'd:

And made th' Insult which in his Gift appears,

The Means to mourn thee with my pious Tears;

Which I will pay thee down, before I go,

And save myself the Pains to weep below,

If Souls can weep. Though once I meant to meet

My Fate with Face unmov'd, and Eyes unwet,

Yet since I have thee here in narrow Room,

My Tears shall set thee first afloat within thy Tomb;

Tnen (as I know thy Spirit hovers nigh)

Under thy friendly Conduct will I fly

To Regions unexplored, secure to share

Thy State; nor Hell shall Punishment appear;

And Heaven is double Heav'n if thou art there.1

That is splendid and passionate oratory, and yet I
think a sensitive reader will feel the difference be-
tween it and dramatic and poetic writing that comes
straight from the imagination if he will read the
whole poem beside, I will not say Shakespeare's
Othello^ but the last Canto of Chaucer's Troilus and
Criseyde. Nothing in the rather hard rhetoric with
which Dryden's story is told has prepared you for,
and so made dramatically convincing, this brilliant
outburst. Chaucer has not more eloquent speeches,
but he is sensitive to every turn in the story, every

1 The Fables, Sigismunda and Guiscardo, 651-680.
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